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POETICAL JUSTICE 


THERE has never been any question as to the 
importance of the enormous influence exercised 
on mankind by that most powerful moral agent 
Fiction, The expedient of teaching deep truths 
by means of simple stories, concealing grave 
lessons in the attractive interest of parables, or the 
thin disguise of fables, is a very ancient one, and 
was probably in full force in the world before 
Jotham intimated to the murderous citizens of 
Shechem his contemptuous disapproval of their 
choice of a ruler, under cloak of the parable of the 
trees seeking a king to reign over them. Its 
popularity since those days abundantly testifies to 
its efficacy. 

The causes of this popularity may be variously 
assigned ; but certain it is that all men, and still 
more all women, are more or less open to the 
influence which Fiction exerts; and never was it 
more strongly felt than in the rush and bustle of 
this crowded nineteenth century. Not only do 
the rich and idle find it agreeable to while away 
their leisure in the languid amusement of contem- 
plating pains and pleasures that do not disturb 
their own easy lives, but the energetic and hard- 
working, the overworked and the despairing, find 
their best relaxation and their most wholesome 
tonic in that blessed forgetfulness of self, that 
temporary oblivion of the one engrossing and 
inthralling subject, which a hearty interest in either 


’ a play or a novel gives. Travel, sport, society are 


most valuable as distractions from sordid cares 
and the pressure of business ; but for the many to 
whom these are unavailable when most needed, a 
fair substitute is obtained in the books or the 
plays that enable them to accompany others in 
their voyages round the world or through life, to 
see with their eyes and feel with their hearts, and 
so cast off for a time the crushing burden of 
self and selfish cares. 

The importance of the nature of the lessons 
conveyed by means so universally accepted can 
hardly be over-estimated, and Poetical Justice has 
much to answer for under this head. It may be 


true that novels are generally read and plays wit- 
nessed for the sake of amusement only, that no 
one expects to learn from them, or desires anything 
beyond a pleasant mode of passing time. Never- 
theless, the influence is there, working stealthily, 
and whether recognised or not. Not more surely 
does the hidden violet fill the air around its 
modest presence with perfume, than the spirit in 
which a book is written makes itself felt for good 
or for evil. A young man’s mind and character 
are formed by the books he reads, even more than 
by the company he keeps; and of the books he 
reads, a large proportion will be works of fiction. 
This may be predicated with even greater certainty 
of the young woman. Children are nurtured on 
fiction from their earliest years, soothed and 
amused with ‘ stories,’ and induced to swallow the 
pills of educational instruction by the silvering of 
romance with which they are now elaborately 
coated, The taste grows with their years ; and for 
a man or woman of average experience to show 
no appreciation of Scott or Dickens, of Thackeray 
or George Eliot, would be to declare him or her 
either wanting in intelligence, or utterly and 
grossly self-absorbed. 

The appreciation of fiction which we should look 
for with most confidence amongst the masses is 
independent of that discriminating admiration for 
the beauty of artistic work, as such, which is the 
special privilege of the intellectual connoisseur ; 
it is the simpler and commoner interest in a well- 
told story, to which no sane head and sound heart 
can be quite insensible. The spurious delights 
of studying highly spiced records of immorality 
for the sake of the excitement they afford, may 
be left out of count here, as a disease of the mental 
organs ; we are only concerned with their healthy 
and normal conditions, 

The novelist’s strength lies in his power of 
appeal to our sense of truth. In this, as in other 
arts, the highest art is the concealment of art. 
If he presents us with characters that we can 
recognise, we love or hate them as the case 
may be. We love the simple nobility of 
Colonel Newcome, loathe the monster Quilp, and 
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worship the sanctity of Dinah Morris; we laugh 
with the witty, and fight with the brave, and 
mourn with the bereaved. But to touch us, the 
persons must be real; we care little for the 
adventures of figures of wood, and are unmoved 
by tragedies enacted by bundles of straw. And 
this is the common failing of our minor novelists, 
They introduce us to beings we have never 
known, men and women who walk on stilts and 
speak a language we have never heard, who move 
with the jerky unaccountability of marionnettes, 
and smile with the vacant stare of a Saracen’s 
Head. We feel no inclination to join their 
unfamiliar dance, and our answering smiles are 
chilled at birth by the grim stiffness of their 
stony lips. But this is the fault of the artist. 
Let the magic spark of truth be present, and the 
glow of sympathetic interest will be kindled in 
every breast. And it is generally in favour of 
the ogre Poetical Justice that delineation of 
character is so sacrificed to management of situa- 
tion as to make this sympathy impossible. Some 
righting of the wrongs we have witnessed is of 
course demanded. We go through labyrinths of 
misery with our friend the persecuted heroine, 
and endure a lengthy and intimate acquaintance 
with the iniquitous plots of the villain, on the 
tacit understanding that Poetical Justice is at 
last to step in and put everything straight, 

But the Poetical Justice we generally come to 
at the end of the third volume or the fifth act is 
nevertheless for the most part untrue to our own 
convictions, and its arrival but too frequently 
alienates us more than all the previous eccentrici- 
ties of the performers, It is not real justice, 
not the natural working out of that law of com- 
pensation which does in great measure restore 
the balance of the deranged affairs of this com- 
plicated world; but an arbitrary arrangement 
of circumstances, which vexes us by its insuf- 
ficiency, and offends us by its wild improbability. 
We know that in our experience of daily life the 
hypocrite and the impostor flourish on the fat 
of the land, humble virtue remains unrecognised, 
and no god steps out of the machine in the nick 
of time to convict the culprit and rescue the 
deserving. Such violent adjustments seldom 
happen; but a quicker and much more true adjust- 
ment, in the full sense of the term, is daily taking 
place. The patient heroine does not invariably 
marry her lover after years of struggle, and the 
endurance of every possible and impossible hard- 
ship that can beset Love’s course ; and if she did, 
his irritable temper and disappointment at her 
faded appearance, would render the event but a 
poor return for her courage, Her true reward is 
the elevation of her own moral nature, the 
development by this rough education of all the 
graces of her heart, and the purification of that 
fine gold of the spirit which we trust is to survive 
the existences of time and sense, In real life the 
cruel relative does not fall dead on the threshold 
of the home he has robbed from those who trusted 


in him ; he lives and revels in it, widely respected 
for his liberal charities; but retribution attends 
him not the less truly in the deterioration of his 
nature, the blunting of his sense of honour, that 
entire moral degradation unfailingly induced by 
successful fraud, Again, he whom he has ousted 
accepts or does not accept the discipline of his 
fate, and becomes either the discontented trifler, 
or the strong and noble soul whom afflictions can 
but confirm. 

Far from disparaging the ingenuity required 
for the dovetailing of incidents in a complicated 
plot, we heartily commend it ; but we would plead 
for an occasional change in the application of it. 
Let the lesson conveyed be that a man’s condition 
can only be truly estimated by his moral nature ; 
that the Nemesis we all admit to be indispens- 
able is carried about in his own breast, and is 
independent of accidents of circumstance and 
change ; that worldly prosperity is an inadequate 
reward, if he has lacked that true nobility of 
character which is implied by the words self-help. 
The varied and subtle effects of these outward 
accidental influences on the character he deals 
with, will afford large scope to the author both 
for the study and practice of the higher branches 
of his art; and if they lead him from the com- 
position of ‘sensation novels, to efforts after a 
refined and analytical portraiture of human nature, 
his readers will be gainers of truth and of pleasure 
in the exact ratio of his success, 


THE FORTUNES OF BERTRAM OAKLEY. 
CHAPTER XLV,—IN THE OLD COUNTING-HOUSE. 


‘Mr Mervyn expects you, I know, Mr Oakley. 
If you will kindly wait-—— And, without 
finishing the sentence, the young clerk stirred 
the steady fire into a brighter glow, and went out, 
leaving Bertram alone, 

Bertram looked around him, every object on 
which his eyes fell serving to awaken a train of 
recollections. There were the books on their 
shelves, There were the models on their cases, as 
of yore. Again he stood within the walls of the 
old counting-house at Blackwall, where he had 
first entered in the humble character of a mes- 
senger from his then employers, Groby, Sleather, 
and Studge. That blatant firm, that image of 
burnished brass, had toppled over from its feet 
of clay, long ago; and here was Bertram again 
—summoned, this time, by special telegram from 
Mr Mervyn the principal. Arthur Lynn had 
dropped no hint concerning his uncle’s motive in 
desiring to see Bertram at Blackwall 

It was winter now. Months had elapsed since 
the adventure in Mervyn’s Yard at, Southampton, 
and the tall trees of the Avenue were bare of 
leaves, and red berries were on the hedges, that in 
summer had been gay with the white wild-rose 
and the May-blossom, and early snow lay on the 
Surrey uplands past which Bertram had that day 
journeyed, The time had not been idly spent. Ber- 
tram had worked with a will in carrying out that 
extension of the business which had been designed 
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before his first promotion to a place of trust ; and 
Arthur Lynn, who was very often at Southampton 
in these latter days, and who was thought to 
have found favour in the eyes of Mr Weston’s 
beautiful ward, was eloquent in praise of the 
Assistant Manager. His very leisure was more 
profitably spent than are the hours of labour of 
those less gifted than himself. Two of his patented 
inventions already brought in a considerable 
income. For a third, he had refused the proffer 
of a large sum pressed on him by some wide- 
awake speculator, declining, at about the same 
time, a proposal to undertake the management of 
some works, on a great scale, in Russia. 

Bertram, as his eyes ranged over tle lettered 
backs of the volumes—old friends, many of them 
—on the shipbuilder’s well-stored shelves, and as 
he glanced at the models, his interest in which 
had first of all attracted towards himself the 
notice of Mr Mervyn, smiled somewhat sadly as 
he remembered his own painful pilgrimage, on 
weary feet, worn by the churlish pavement of 
inhospitable London, past the Docks and Ware- 
houses and Factories of the East End, before some 
happy inspiration had led him to turn his steps 
to Blackwall, He could recollect the bitter 
weather, the sinking of the heart, the physical 
exhaustion, and finally, how he had sunk down 
helpless, like some over-driven creature, at the 
gate of Mervyn’s Yard. How had the world 
changed for him since then! 

So deep was Bertram’s reverie, that he was only 
aroused from it by the pressure of a friendly hand 
upon his shoulder; and he turned to find himself 
face to face with Mr Mervyn, as on that first day 
of our acquaintance with which his thoughts had 
been busy. 

‘You will consider me a sad dreamer, sir, I 
fear, said Bertram, with his bright smile, as he 
took his patron’s proffered hand, ‘The sight of 
old friends—dumb ones though they be—sent my 
thoughts far back into the past. It was a turning- 
point in my life, Mr Mervyn, when first my good 
genius guided my steps to this place.’ 

‘It was a piece of good fortune to us all, replied 
the great shipbuilder cordially. ‘But sit down, 
sit down,’ he added, motioning Bertram to a chair 
near the fireside, and taking another himself. 
‘You wonder, do you not, Bertram, why I sent 
to ask you to come to me, without assigning a 
reason? Well, the reason lies in a nutshell, We 
contemplate making changes, great changes,’ 

‘Indeed, sir, said Bertram, turning his hand- 
some, thoughtful face towards the speaker, and 
waiting to hear more. The manner in which this 
communication was made puzzled him. Mr 
Mervyn was not often oracular. When business 
was in question, and indeed, whatever was the 
topic, he usually spoke plainly and to the point. 
But now his kind old eyes twinkled, as though in 
enjoyment of the riddle he had propounded for 
Bertram to guess, 

‘Or rather, one great change,’ Mr Mervyn went 
on to say, ‘the idea of which is, as yet, a secret 
between my nephew and myself, Arthur did not 
drop any hint, did he, when you told him you 
were coming up Londonwards to-day ?’ 

‘No,’ answered Bertram, looking more atten- 
tively at the principal than before. ‘Mr Lynn 
said nothing worth repeating, when I told him 
of your wish to see me here,’ 


‘Sly dog!’ said Mr Mervyn, with a beaming 
smile. ‘He did not say, either, that he should 
see you presently? But of course not. This, 
you must know, Bertram, is a little surprise of 
my own planning. I spoke of a change. We 
project one; but it cannot take place, of course, 
without your co-operation and consent.’ 

‘Without my’—— Bertram got thus far in 
his inquiry, and then broke down. His breath 
came quicker than before, and his anxious look 
moved his kind old friend to shorten the explana- 
tion, 
‘Yes,’ said the shipbuilder ; ‘the firm, you see, 
which my own father founded, and which has 
grown and thriven these fifty years—about the 
time it takes to get a navy oak into condition— 
has been hitherto known as that of Mervyn & Co, 
We think it would sound better, in future, as 
Mervyn, Lynn, and Oakley. Here are the articles 
of partnership, or rather, the draft of them, 


‘ready for amendments,’ said the old gentleman 


uickly, as he unlocked a safe; ‘and here are 
the books—you had better look at them, and see 
the balances, and observe what we divided last 
year, and this—mustn’t buy a pig in a poke, you 
know!’ added Mr Mervyn, who seemed to con- 
tinue talking to allow his auditor time to recover 
from the shock of the first surprise. 

‘Have I heard you rightly, sir? Is it possible 
that you would consent—would wish—to receive 
me as a partner in the House?’ asked Bertram, 
pale, and almost incredulous. Such a thing 
seemed out of all probability. There are firms 
in which a clever subaltern may reasonably hope, 
after years of good service, to be taken up into 
the commercial Olympus. There are others in 
which it seems as unlikely as for a Sudra to 
receive the sacred thread and yellow paint streak 
of a Brahmin. And in Mervyn’s—that grand old 
House—no such promotion had ever yet been 
granted. Yet Mr Mervyn stood smiling, and 

ointed to the Deed of Copartnery, whereon 
| eel name was inscribed, 

‘But, sir, said Bertram, astonished— surely 
the want of capital sufficient to’—— 

‘You have it, my young friend,” interrupted 
the principal cheerily, as he tapped Bertram 
lightly on the forehead with an outstretched 
finger—‘ you have it there! You have not been 
long with us yet; but we have learned to regard 
you as the right hand of the firm. It is but 
fitting that you should be one of us, should share 
in our counsels and in our profits, You do not 
come to us empty-handed—far from it. Your 
first two patents, which, if you agree, will be 
joint property, represent much money; and for 
every ten thousand pounds you can invest, your 
portion of our gains, as_you will see here, will 
increase in gradation, You have money now, I 
think 

‘I have laid by a considerable sum,’ said 
Bertram, still bewildered ; ‘and more, I believe, 
may be expected in two months’ time. Hither- 
to, I have not known what to do with the 
profits that my patents have brought in; but 
now’—— 

‘Use them!’ chimed in Mr Mervyn pleasantly. 
‘People make a great mistake, it seems to me, as 
to money. Money is a tool, an instrument, an 
engine—not a toy, as our young dandies think, 
to be played with and flung away—not a meal 
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to be greedily devoured, according to the creed 
of our poor, brawny shipwrights, children with 
mighty muscles, whose high wages do not last out 
the week. No, no; the Dutch were our masters 
in the art of productive saving—no cash in a 
stocking, but all out on the sea, or in tilling the 
land, or gathering rich crops in the Spice Islands 
of the East ; or rolling over, like a golden snow- 
ball that agglomerates gold, as common snowballs 
grow heavy with gathered snow, on every mart 
and bourse in Europe. I know poor men with 
great territorial fortunes, and rich men whose 
revenue is small; for to live up to your income, 
is to lead, after all, a hand-to-mouth existence, 
as the savages do. Come; you must dine with 
me to-day, in Park Lane—you have never broken 
bread with me yet, Arthur will be there. He 
is coming up on purpose, said the old man 
kindly ; ‘for we, of Mervyn’s House, do not receive 
a new partner every day ; and this, Bertram, will 
be a fresh start in life for you.’ 

‘I have no words to thank you, sir, was 
the simple but heartfelt reply. 

(To be continued.) 


ANECDOTES OF THE AMERICAN STAGE. 


Wuen Charles Webb was starring it at the 
old Chatham Theatre in New York, he became 
acquainted with a fish-dealer named Thomas Shap- 
leigh, who had in his boyish days belonged to a 
juvenile dramatic company, and felt very much 
inclined to tread the boards again, if a chance 
offered. It did offer. The actor cast for Polonius 
on Webb’s benefit night was unable to play, and 
Shapleigh undertook to supply his place. The 
house was packed; and the beneficiare, and the 
friend who had, as the bill put it, ‘magnani- 
mously volunteered his valuable services,’ were 
received with loud acclamations, The first act 
went off smoothly enough; but in the second, 
when on Polonius asking, ‘Do you know me, my 
lord?’ Hamlet replies, ‘Excellent well; you 
are a fishmonger’—Mrs Shapleigh, sitting in a 
front box, exclaimed: ‘Well, it ain’t very pretty 
of you, Mr Webb, after Tom has been so good to 
you, to go showing him up in that way; I’d have 
you know that a fishmonger, as you call him, is as 
good as an actor any day!’ When she ceased, 
a wondering silence fell upon the audience ; and 
Shapleigh giving his wife an assuring nod, said: 
‘It’s all right, Bessie ; it’s so in the book.’ And 
then, understanding matters, the audience vocifer- 
ously applauded. 

It is not always ‘so in the book.’ It was not 
Shakspeare’s Romeo that electrified a Western 
audience with : 


Soft! what light through yonder window breaks ? 
It is the east, and Juliet has a son! 


Nor was a dramatist responsible for the stage-lover 
telling the object of his affections: ‘In the past, 
you have shared my adversity; and it is my 
sincere desire that you may in the future share 
my posterity.’ 


first stage-speech. He played the infant in 
Pizarro, and when Cora said to Alonzo, ‘Sweet 
child ! he will speak soon,’ she was not prepared 
for the instant fulfilment of her prophecy by 
the ‘infant’ toddling to the footlights and asking 
the leader of the orchestra why he did not play 
his fiddle !—Many years afterwards, the actor was 
playing his famous part of Rip van Winkle at 
Chicago, and one night went to the theatre tired 
out by a long day’s fishing, When the curtain 
rose on the third act, it disclosed the white-haired 
Rip deep in his twenty years’ nap. Five, ten 
minutes elapsed, but he did not waken. The 
audience grew impatient, and the prompter uneasy ; 
he supposed the great actor knew what he was 
about; but this was carrying the realistic business 
a little too far. At length the gallery waxed 
uproarious, and yelled their delight at one of 
their number inquiring, ‘if there was going to 
be nineteen years more of this snooze business.’ 
At this point, Jefferson snored audibly. Opening 
a small trap beneath the stage, the prompter 
prodded Rip from below, only to see the sleepy 
comedian fumble in his pocket for an imaginary 
railway ticket, and hear him mutter, ‘Going clear 
through, conductor.’ This was too much for the 
prompter; he went at Rip with a big pin; and 
with a loud shriek, that worthy sat up, wide 
awake to the situation, 

An actor of no great account, except in his own 
estimation, found his way upon the stage just after 
the final morning rehearsal of a pantomime, the first 
scene of which had been set again ready for the 
evening performance. Heavy with over-imbibing 
of beer, he tumbled into a friendly bunk, as he 
supposed, and was soon fast asleep. Night came. 
The curtain rose upon a tomb, to which, after a 
little while, the pantomime hero advanced for the 
purpose of breathing out his life. As he threw 
himself upon the tomb, it changed into a downy 
couch, and then he suddenly found himself 
struggling with a big man. The two rolled 
towards the footlights, kicking their hardest ; but 
stopping in time, they disentangled themselves, 
and the half-sobered intruder on the scene, quot- 
ing from Shakspeare, at the top of his voice, 
‘Give me another horse! Bind up me wounds! 
Have mercy, heavins!’ brought down the house 
as he had never done before, or was likely to do 
again. 

A good story is told of Mr Raymond and the 
Lotos Club, The comedian persuaded a number 
of the members of the Club to appear on the stage 
for one night only as jurors in the trial scene in A 
Gilded Age, conditionally that their names should 
not be known. Prior to the commencement of the 
piece, it became known that the newspapers had 
been furnished with a full list of the amateurs, 
who, nevertheless, instead of withdrawing from 
their engagement, determined to punish Raymond 
in another way. The entire point of the last scene 
in the play depends upon the jury promptly 
delivering a verdict of ‘Not guilty” But when 


Much less germane to the matter was Jefferson’s 
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the time came, Foreman Shaw solemnly answered 
‘Guilty” There was a pause, dead silence, and 
then a roar of laughter from the audience. ‘O Fore- 
man,’ gasped Raymond ; ‘you don’t mean it—you 
mean just the other way!’ ‘Guilty!’ repeated the 
Foreman, and the action of the play was completely 
stopped. Raymond saw it would be of no avail 
to poll the jury—they were evidently unanimous 
in sticking to their verdict. ‘I move, your 
Honour,’ cried he, ‘that the jury be allowed to 
retire for consultation ;? and then, in a whisper, 
entreated the jokers to ‘let up.’ The appeal was 
successful. The Foreman gravely infgrmed the 
court that the jury desired to change their verdict 
to one of ‘Not guilty ;’ the supers shouted, the 
heroine was vindicated, the audience applauded, 
and the curtain fell. 

A practical joke of a different kind was once 
played by two mischievous scamps attached to 
the Bowery Theatre. A grand spectacular play 
was in preparation, in which two hundred supers 
arrayed as Chinamen were to be discovered on a 
slope, extending up to the painting-room, situated 
at the rear end of the building, at a height about 
level with the top of the proscenium arch. Rum- 
maging the painting-room, Johnny Williams the 
property-boy came upon an old wicker elephant ; 
and confiding his discovery to another boy in the 
establishment, proposed to get some fun out of 
the supers by rolling the elephant down the slope 
upon them. Upon the first night of the grand 
spectacle, the young rascals crept into the painting- 
room. Presently, up went the curtain, discovering 
the whole of the stage, the mock-Chinamen 
covering the slope. Suddenly a monster elephant 
came sliding, rolling, and tumbling down the 
incline in a cloud of dust. Supers were crushed 
under its mighty weight; supers were knocked 
off their feet, and sent rolling to the stage; supers, 
scared out of their wits, fled the scene. The 
panic was over in a few minutes, but was terrible 
enough while it lasted ; and although they hardly 
deserved such luck, its authors escaped unsus- 
— the catastrophe being attributed to the 

reaking of the ropes by which, for years, the 
elephant had been suspended. 

Perhaps there is no ‘property’ of which so 
many stories have been told as the skull passing 
for poor Yorick’s. Here is one which may be 
new to our readers, When the elder Booth was 
to play Hamlet somewhere in Virginia, he found 
no skull had been provided. A little darkey, 
however, volunteered to get one, and kept his 
promise. When he was leaving the theatre after 
the performance, Booth felt some one tugging at 
his coat-tail. It was the little nigger. ‘Please, 
sah,’ said he, ‘I want Daddy’s skull.’—‘ Daddy’s 
skull?’ repeated the actor—‘ Yes, sah. Dat used 
ter be de ole man’s headpiece afore de mule 
kicked him; an’ mammy a lick me rarely ef I 
lose it.’ 

At the beginning of his theatrical career, Mr W. 
J. Florence, the popular comedian, played ‘general 
utility’ at the Lyceum Theatre, Wor York, then 
under the management of Mr John Brougham. 
Among the new pieces produced by that gentle- 


man was one that created no little sensation at 
its first representation. It was called A Row at 
the Lyceum Theatre, or Greenroom Secrets. Each 
member of the company appeared on the stage 
as himself or herself, wearing everyday costume, 
and the scene was the greenroom of the 
theatre. The performance was exceedingly real- 
istic, and went off capitally until the entrance 
of Miss Buggins, a débutante who—as_previ- 
ously arranged—after looking over the part 
allotted to her, objected to the ‘business,’ and 
insisted upon having something more tragic. 
While she was making matters disagreeable on 
the stage, a stout, middle-aged man, dressed in 
Quaker garb, rose in the centre of the stalls, and 
exclaimed: ‘That woman looks for all the world 
like Clementina! Her voice is very like; the form 
is the same!’ After a pause, he added: ‘It is 
my wife;’ and rushed towards the footlights, 
shouting: ‘Come off the stage, you miserable 
woman!’ The audience, at first amused, grew 
angry, and cries of, ‘Put him out!’ ‘Sit down!’ 
‘Police!’ rang through the house. Up in the 
third tier, visible to all, was a red-shirted fire- 
man, who loudly threatened he would give ‘Old 
Broadbrim’ a sound thrashing if he attempted to 
lay a hand on the young woman; and was pre- 
sently seen rushing down-stairs to carry his threat 
into execution. The house was in an uproar; 
ladies tried to escape from the theatre, while 
gentlemen vainly endeavoured to restore order. 
At last the irate husband clambered over the 
orchestra, the fireman close behind him, to be 
seized by a couple of police-officers, and dragged 
upon the stage. When there, they were made to 
face the house; and immediately the regulation 
semicircle was formed, the rhymed ‘tag’ spoken, 
and the curtain dropped, almost before the 
bewildered audience had time to recognise in the 
indignant husband, Mr Brougham himself ; in 
the recovered wife, Mrs Brougham; in the red- 
shirted defender of the young woman, Mr W. J. 
Florence ; and to realise the fact that the whole 
scene had been previously rehearsed, and that 
they had been very cleverly hoaxed. 

Mr H. E. Jarrett, whose ‘ Cinderella Company’ 
was lately playing in Detroit, relates that he was 
one evening accosted by a small boy, who showed 
him fifteen cents, saying: ‘Please, Mister, I would 
so like to see Cinderella; but that’s all the money 
I’ve got.” The manager, unable to withstand the 
appeal, handed the urchin a quarter of a dollar. 

he boy’s countenance beamed with delight, and 
moving towards the street, he said: ‘You don’t 
know how thankful I feel, sir; I am ever so much 
obliged to you; and I guess I’ll go over to the 
Coliseum and see Jack Sheppard’ Mr Jarrett felt 
his generosity had been sadly misplaced. He 
might exchange condolences with our countryman 
Mr Archibald Forbes, who suffered in much the 
same way when on his lecturing tour in the States, 
Asking the darkey cabman who drove him to the 
hotel at West Chester, Pennsylvania, how much 
he was to pay him, the cabman replied: ‘ Well, 
sah, if you’d jes’ gib me a ticket to de lectur’, sah, 
I should be right glad” Flattered by such a 
request, Mr Forbes not only gave Jehu a ticket, 
but added another for his ‘ missis. He did not 
see his coloured friend among his audience that 
evening; and getting into the same cab next 
morning to go to the station, said to the driver: 
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I didn’t see you at the lecture last night ?”—‘ No, 

; I were not dar’ was the unabashed reply. 
*You see, sah, I jes’ sold dem tickets for a dollar, 
sah, cause I don’t know much ’bout lecturs, and 
tought I’d rader hab de cash, sah.’ 

The good folks of Macon in Georgia would 
seem to know as little about plays as the negro cab- 
man knew about lectures, for when Mr M‘Cullough 
played Virginius there, not one of the audience 
moved upon the curtain falling on the last act ; 
and it was not until the stage-manager explained 
that Virginius being dead, Virginia dead, and 
Appius Claudius dead too, nothing remained to 
be done that evening, that they went grumbling 
away. 


THE TREASURE AT GRAN QUIVIRA. 
CHAPTER IV. 


Tue second night passed away as quietly as the 
first had done; the sun rose over the waterless 
plains and mesas as brilliantly as ever. Despite 
of the disagreeable tidings of the previous evening, 
the spirits of the party rose high with the bright 
morning and its balmy breeze, Gerald and 
another had ascended the highest mesa—no great 
height, it is true, as the low mound only rose 
some fifty feet above the surrounding plain— 
and from its summit had carefully swept the 
country around with powerful field-glasses, with- 
out discerning a living object; no, not even 
their water-wagon, which ought by this time to 
have been in sight upon its return journey. There 
was as yet no pressing want of water; but any- 
thing like a delay in this supply would be 
awkward, and if sustained, would be fatal to the 
enterprise. 

Annie and her lady-friend made themselves 
very useful by preparing the meals in a more 
inviting manner than had hitherto been done ; 
yet the Sefiorita found time to ascend more than 
once the mesa, on which the look-out was now 
constantly kept. Although Gerald was as hard at 
work as any one of the party, he asked Annie and 
her friend to take an hour’s ride over the plains, 
in which he would accompany them; but the 
girl shudderingly refused, turning quite pale at 
the proposal ; an unusual thing with her. ‘No, 
Mr Elkley, she said; ‘I must not. You must 
not ride out to-day. No one should leave the 
camp singly ; no one should leave it at all except 
with a fighting party.’ 

‘But Annie !—Miss Tate’—Gerald corrected 
himself ; but the slip brought a little colour back 
to the girl’s face—‘all is safe, all is quiet; no 
living thing is in sight’ 

‘In sight! I do not fear any living thing if 
it is in sight!’ exclaimed the girl, ‘But I am 
morally certain that near to us—perhaps within 
rifle-shot—there are those who would be only 
too ready to thin your numbers, did you venture 
near the ambush. I do not speak in fear of 
myself; yet I know that in revenge for what 
my presence here has told them, I should be their 
first victim. Be on your guard, Mr Elkley, against 


treachery within, as well as against foes without. 
José has warned you.’ 

Yes; José had intimated suspicion, but it was 
suspicion only ; and while Elkley resolved to use 
the utmost vigilance, he yet saw no reason for 
the alarm under which the whole of the party 
from Blue Creek evidently laboured. But no 
argument could induce any of them to leave the 
camp; and the day wore on unmarked by any 
feature of interest, beyond the sustained digging 
and probing, save that the water-wagon did not 
arrive. There was only enough water for another 
day’s consumption ; therefore it was decided that 
if the wagon were not in sight at sunrise, a party 
should at once set out for the springs, to procure 
a supply, as well as to learn what had become 
of the men. 

Somewhat more of depression was visible in 
the camp this evening than before; and none of 
the party cared to take the stroll which would 
have been so refreshing, so pleasantly conducive 
to chatting, so enjoyable for smoking, after the 
labours of the day ; but lounged about moodily, 
or gazed wistfully from the mesa top in_ the 
direction of the expected wagon. Darkness closed 
in; the sentinels were duly placed, and all was 
silence and gloom on the vast plain. Again the 
night passed without disturbance ; and when the 
sun rose, every man arose also, and climbed the 
mesa to look for the expected water-supply. No 
wagon was in sight. 

This was unaccountable, and, in addition, very 
serious ; indeed, they could not hold out beyond 
that day without a supply. A council was called, 
at which, while some urged the carrying out the 
proposal of overnight, to set out at once, others 
argued that if any accident had detained the men, 
involving the repair of the wagon, they would be 
likely to start at sunrise also, and therefore it 
would be better to wait yet a few hours; and this 
view was adopted. It was finally decided that 
they should wait until noon; and then, if no trace 
of the wagon could be discovered, an expedition 
should start, which would reach the springs that 
night, and return in the morning, Even this 
involved the diminution of the usual allowance 
to one half. As there was reason to fear that the 
first wagon had been attacked, it was determined 
that a stronger party should now go out; so six 
men were picked for the duty—two of the pro- 
spectors, two ‘white’ helps, and two Mexicans. 
It was hoped that so strong a party, especially 
with no valuables in charge, would not be 
molested. 

The digging proceeded with less spirit on this 
day, partly from the mysterious failure of the 
water, and ae because the greater part of the 
supposed chapel area had been tested without 
result. It was true that they could easily have 
been mistaken in their selection of the spot; but 
if so, it became disheartening to look round and 
see where they might have to dig. Just after 
noon, when Elkley was about to give orders for 
the mules to be put in the wagon, a welcome 
shout from the mesa top announced a wagon in 
sight, and every one felt that a weight was taken 
from his mind. All rushed to the summit, and 
saw, beyond all doubt, crawling slowly, just 
within the horizon, and barely visible, a wagon 
and team, The meal just prepared was discussed 
with greater appetite, while laughter and jesting 
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displaced the uneasiness which had been pre- 
viously but too palpable. 

The only exceptions to this uplifting of the 
spirits were in the party from Blue Creek. Annie 
seemed to grow more timid—anxious would pro- 
bably be a better word to use in her case—and 
whenever at leisure, she repaired to the summit of 
the mesa, and gazed wistfully in the direction by 
which she had come. Mrs Sanny appeared to 
share this anxiety; while Jonathan, her husband, 
flatly refused to work, or to lay aside his rifle 
for a moment, and no sentinel could have patrolled 
the camp more regularly than did that worthy. 
It was in vain to remonstrate with him, ‘If you 
calculate on getting out of this without using your 
shooters, you’re off on the wrong foot, you bet,’ 
was his reply to all argument ; ‘and no man ain’t 
going to git the first draw on this here child, if he 
can any way git the first draw on him? 

Work had been resumed, when the look-out 
called to Gerald, who at once went up to him, 

‘Say!’ began the man; ‘that wagon gets no 
nearer, and it ’s crossing the plain to the north. I 
don’t think it’s our team, anyhow.’ 

Elkley watched for a time through the glass, 
and saw that the scout was right. The vehicle 
had travelled several miles without coming closer. 
For a while, it had seemed possible the driver 
might have been choosing the best track ; but it 
had now passed beyond the line of the camp, and 
was evidently merely a chance team going north- 
wards. A most unfortunate delay had arisen in 
consequence of this mistake, as the afternoon was 
now pretty well advanced. As soon as the intel- 
ligence spread, the whole of the ‘prospectors 
assembled on the mesa, and a general feeling was 
expressed that the water expedition should set 
out at once. They were discussing who and how 
— should now be chosen to go, when José ran 
quickly up the mesa slope, and then, with an 
abruptness quite unusual with him, he thrust 
himself into the centre of the group. He wore a 
hard scowl on his determined features ; but his 
voice was harsher as he said: ‘My dog Bodon is 
murdered! Some traitor has stabbed him outside 
the camp. I’ll shoot him if I find him, But 
what are you going to do about it, Seiiores ?? 

This news startled them all. It was instantly 
plain that whoever had killed their savage but 
invaluable four-footed guard, meant no good to 
the party ; and for a moment even the want of 
water was forgotten in this alarming incident. 

Many hurried opinions were given, most earnest 
among which was José’s strenuous advice to lynch 
‘that Mesican,’ to whom he gave credit for the 
death of his dog; when, during a moment’s pause, 
the nasal tones of Mr Sanny were hea ‘i 
expect you air right about that Greaser, José,’ he 
said. [Greaser is the regular name for a Mexican 
in the vulgate of New Mexico, and used without 
any intention to offend.] ‘But if we lynch him, he 
can’t tell us nothing afterwards ; and what’s more, 
we can’t make use of him to spile the hands of 
them cussed white Injuns which are sneaking 
around, I bet my bottom dollar. I can see jest 
what the game is, and I can spile it, I can. 
Here’s the idea, if you will listen.’ The craft 
old frontiersman then expounded his views ; which 
were adopted immediately, as all were pleased to 
find anything like a definite plan offered in the 
crisis which seemed to be impending, 


The work was carried on for the remainder of 
that day in unusual silence, announcement being 
first made that the wagon would start for the 
springs directly after dark, and that the force 
would be divided ; eight would go with the team, 
while nine would keep the camp. The wagon 
would reach the springs in four or five hours, it 
was calculated ; and so could return by noon the 
next day, giving the mules some rest. Annie was 
much distressed at hearing that the camp was to 
be left with so weak a garrison ; but was too good 
a soldier to murmur. She was observed to be 
cleaning her light rifle, which had not previously 
been shown ; while Mr Sanny’s spouse openly, and 
without any compromise in the matter, buckled a 
revoiver to her waist, in most approved Western 
fashion. 

Supper passed almost in silence, which prevailed 
also during the short interval of twilight; then, 
as darkness gathered round them, the mules were 
quietly brought out, harnessed to the wagon, and 
the selected eight—four prospectors, two ‘ white’ 
helps, and two Mexicans—started on their errand, 
The suspected Mexican was retained in the camp ; 
so was José. 

‘Seftor Elkley, said the latter, as Gerald stood 
listening to the now faint sound of the departing 
team, ‘that thar Greaser has been out of camp. 
I see him come sneaking round back of mesa just 
now. I think we better hang him at once.’ 

José’s advice was not adopted; and a silence as 
profound as that of the wide prairies themselves 
settled down upon the camp. 

It was a dark night; the moon was in its first 
quarter ; and although in those cloudless skies the 
stars were shining, their light was only just suffi- 
cient to make all surrounding objects more con- 
fused and misleading than they would have been 
in absolute darkness. It was easy for any one on 
the watch—and all in the camp were painfully on 
the watch that night—to conjure up a succession 
of fresh shapes in the darkness, which moved and 
came and went; while in the oppressive silence 
it was equally easy to imagine a succession of 
mysterious sounds. In homely phrase, we may 
say that a night-watch on the prairie is calculated 
to make the boldest nervous, The hours wore on. 
José, armed to the teeth, had thrust himself into 
the company of the suspected Mexican, and wher- 
ever the latter went, José went also. No word of 
threat or suspicion was uttered ; but the Mexicans 
are a jealous and suspicious race, and the man 
knew as well that José had fastened himself upon 
him for a purpose, as though the latter had openly 
proclaimed it. 

The night crept on; the hour at which those 
not on guard had usually repaired to their tent 
beds, was past, but not a soul had thought of 
sleep ; every light was extinguished in the camp ; 
even the indispensable pipes were screened, lest 
their glow should betray their owners, and mid- 
night was near, when a faint sound, which might 
have been the cry of a distant night-bird, was 
heard. Every man in the camp grasped his rifle, 
whilst José hissed in a fierce whisper to his 
unlucky countryman, with great English additions: 
‘You move a finger—only wink!—and I put a 
knife in your ribs,’ 

The cry was again repeated ; and then a dozen 
flashes broke out of the darkness of the night, and 
what might have been a murderous volley was 
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fired, at close quarters, into the tents, while a 
hideous chorus of yells and shouts told that the 
long-dreaded assault had now begun in earnest. 

A single flash from old Sanny’s pistol, as he lay 
on the summit of the mesa, was for a moment the 
only reply; but then a bright blaze shot up, appa- 
rently. from the earth, which instantly became 
a tall column of flame, brilliant and unwavering 
in the still air, and proceeding from a pyramid of 
rags, straw, wood splinters, and all kinds of 
rubbish, collected by Sanny, and soaked in paraffin 
or kerosene oil. The shouts of the besiegers were 
returned by those in the camp ; and as all disguise 
was now at an end, volley after volley was fired 
into the deep shadow of the mesa, while the 
pillar of light showed the assailants as they moved 
toand fro. Suddenly a harsh voice—it was recog- 
nised—was heard to shout: ‘Now, boys, for the 
rush !” 

A score of figures leapt from the earth at this, 
and came with headlong speed for the camp. 

‘Be ready !—meet them coolly,’ shouted Elkley 
in return. He was hidden by the gloom; but a 
bullet struck him as he spoke, and he fell, The 
assailants were close to the camp, when, as they 
gave one final yell, preparatory to the hand-to- 
hand fight which seemed inevitable, some swift 
jets of fire flashed from an arroyo in their rear, 
the sharp crack of rifle-shots was heard, and at 
least half-a-dozen of their number were seen, by 
the light on the hill, to stumble and fall. A 
volley was then fired from the camp; while the 
shouts in front and rear told that the stormers 
themselves were to be attacked in both quarters. 

They paused in their rush; several of them 
dropped on the prairie to seek cover. Their 
leader shouted in vain. ‘Boys!’ he screamed, 
‘the camp is your own! It is full of dollars! 
Darn ye! Don’t give up.’ 

Ere he could utter another word, he and those 
with him were in the centre of a wild fight, where 
the flash of firearms, sweeping blows with rifle- 
butts, and the gleam of knives, all had their part. 
The assailants were beaten back ; several of them 
had hurried away—leaving their comrades to 
their fate—when the first deadly volley was 

ured upon them from the rear. The leader 
himself was wounded, and had retreated for a 
moment behind a mound. ‘Come, captain! it is 
of no use fighting any longer,’ said one of those 
who had kept resolutely by his side; ‘we’re 
whipped !’ 

The leader turned as to fly ; but as he did so, 
the now sinking light on the mesa showed the 
dresses of women, who were ge | standing 
in a wagon, watching the contest. ‘If it’s my 
last shot, she dies, for a traitress!’ exclaimed the 
leader, throwing his rifle to his shoulder. As he 
spoke, a man who had been engaged with the 
last of the assailants who showed fight, sprang 
towards him and knocked the barrel on one side, 
‘Sy Tate, you’re wrong! The bullet ain’t cast 
that can hurt Seiiorita Annie. Give in, or you’re 
a dead man.’ 

José—for it was the Mexican—had closed with 
Sy while speaking; but the old desperado 
managed to draw his pistol, and its flash, followed 
by an execration from José, told the latter was 
hit, just as he threw his arms around Tate, and 
they fell heavily together. The report of the 
pistol, with the noise of their struggle, drew 


several of the camp party to the spot, for all was 
now quiet elsewhere. The band of stormers was 
disabled, or had fled, 

‘José!’ cried the voice of Mr Sanny, ‘let me 
git a shot at him, José! Are you on top or 
under ?” 

There was a momentary still fiercer dashing 
and writhing with the two men, neither of whom 
could be distinguished by those who stood around, 
then a terrific shriek followed, and then José rose 
on one knee, panting from the struggle, and 
sheathed his knife. ‘I reckon he’s dead,’ said 
José quietly. ‘Old Juanna was right. Now we 
will go and lynch that Mesican, 

‘You can’t, said Mr Sanny; ‘I reckon I’ve 
quieted him. I couldn’t help it, pardner, I meant 
to leave him to you; but I see him shoot Senor 
Elkley in the back, and my feelings was too much 
for me.’ 

‘Captain Elkley killed!’ exclaimed those who 
heard this announcement; and a rush instantly 
took place to the camp, where, under the guidance 
of Mr Sanny, they found Gerald stretched upon 
his face, with the blood still oozing from a gun- 
shot wound in the neck. 

‘He ain’t dead!’ said José, who had at once 
dropped on his knees by the side of the insensible 
man. ‘Go and fetch Sefiorita Annie, and tell her 
to bring the bandages and fixings. I want some 
for my own thigh; that old Sy Tate nearly made 
me pass in my checks.’ This was José’s mode of 
explaining how nearly he had been killed ; and it 
was accepted as being quite grave and serious 
enough for the occasion. 

In a few minutes Annie, with Mrs Sanny. 
arrived ; and the largest tent being converted 
into a hospital, the wounded men were brought 
in, These were numerous, as were also the slain. 
Besides Gerald, two of the prospectors were 
wounded, and another killed; one hired help 
and one Mexican killed, one hired help and José 
wounded, The attacking party had suffered far 
more, so that the boasted surgical skill of José 
was of great service, as were also the calmness 
and presence of mind of Annie and her companion. 
Gerald’s wound was pronounced to be serious, 

et not fatal; but he was insensible all night, 
When the morning dawned, one man was sent 
off with a team, for the springs; while another 
rode many miles to the next telegraph station to 
send for surgeons and to apprise the authorities 
of what had occurred. 

The alarm spread in other ways; and many 
men rode into the ~— from the springs and 
from lonely ranches, all ready to fight, if need 
were, and all heartily rejoiced to find that the 
killed and wounded of the desperadoes comprised 
some of the most notorious and dreaded ruffians 
of all who infested the frontier. Those among 
the latter who could speak were especially anxious 
to learn who were the men that attacked them 
in the rear; they knew from the Mexican who 
was shot by ‘old man Sanny,’ as he was always 
described, that the camp was to be left with only 
nine defenders including himself, and he had 
slaughtered poor Bodon, and had promised to do 
as much for at least one of his comrades; which 
diabolical pledge he had redeemed directly José 
had left him, to join in the fight, 

Great was the astonishment of these men to 
learn that their designs had been forestalled, and 
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successfully discounted; that the water expedi- 
tion had been but a feint, pulling up and tether- 
ing the horses under cover of the darkness, while 
the whole of the party crept silently back, and 
concealed themselves in an arroyo near the camp. 
Mr Sanny’s judgment and advice had not been 
at fault—we shall speak of him respectfully, 
although his associates did not—and the deter- 
mined repulse of the night attack had broken up 

«the most threatening combination of outlaws in 
New Mexico, 

The poor fellows who had first been sent for 
water were found dead a few miles from the 
springs, having been waylaid on their return 
journey ; so taking all the incidents together, the 
zeal of the party in treasure-hunting was con- 
siderably abated. Some of those who came to 
their assistance seemed disposed to carry on the 
search ; but a day or two satisfied them. Thus, 
by the time the wounded could be removed, 
there was a general feeling of disgust at the 
project. 

Gerald, with others, was carried to Santa Fé, 
where he lay for a long time before he recovered 
strength; and Annie Tate, assisted of course by 
Mrs Sanny, was his nurse throughout. During 
his convalescence, he held many conversations 
with her relative to the death of Sy Tate ; and as 
a natural consequence, they spoke of her plans 
for the future. On these, Annie was very reluctant 
to dwell, alluding vaguely to some scheme she 
had in view; and it was not until Gerald had 
also consulted Mrs Sanny and José that he found 
Annie intended to offer herself as governess and 
‘general help’ on some remote ranch where there 
were children to be taken care of. Old Sy Tate 
was x ad supposed to be rich, and no doubt 
this belief was correct; but Annie knew nothing 
of the disposal of his riches, He owned the house 
at Blue Creek and some of the best land around ; 
but beyond this she knew nothing, 

These conversations awakened some very natural 
reflections in Gerald’s mind, He was_ fairly 
wealthy ; had seen enough, perhaps a little too 
much now, of adventure. Annie had grown 
indispensable to him; he owed his life twice— 

erhaps thrice—to her; in short, he found it 
impossible to reconcile the idea of parting with 
her. He thought he should be far happier with a 
wife, than without one. The reader is no doubt 
of the same opinion. Like a true Yankee, he had 
no absurd qualms about marrying out of his set, 
or for studying others in a matter which concerned 
only himself. He knew that Annie’s brilliant 
beauty would shine in a Boston assembly brighter 
than in New Mexico; that she was so quick and 
intelligent, that no one would detect a trace of her 
Amazonian, frontier character ; and, in short, when 
he grew well, he asked Annie to become his wife. 
To his surprise, she shed tears that were almost 
hysterical, and tried to say ‘No ;’ but she could 
not, and as the only possible alternative, said 
* Yes, 

The only business arrangement which they 
transacted before leaving the territory, was the 
assigning to Mr Sanny the house, ranch, furniture, 
stock, and, above all, the weapons formerly the 

roperty of Sy Tate; all of which, especially the 
ast, had been the envy of ‘old man Sanny’ for 
many and many a day, 

Gerald and Annie still live in one of the New 


England States; and their children are always 
accompanied by a swarthy Mexican, who spoils 
them far more than do even their father and 
mother ; he limps slightly, and is called José, 


EXAGGERATIONS. 


Noruine is more characteristic of the present age 
than the tendency to exaggeration of language 
which prevails among all classes. The equivalents 
for the adverb ‘very,’ in the form of ‘awfully, 
‘fearfully, ‘tremendously, &c., have become so 
common in the course of ordinary conversation 
that they are scarcely looked upon as slang now, 
and are uttered freely, even by the educated of 
both sexes, without a moment’s appreciation of 
their true depth of meaning. Sometimes this 
peculiar phase of expression takes another form, 
converse as to its application, hut precisely the 
same in effect—that is, a ridiculous diminution 
or understatement of magnitude. Thus, we hear 
‘a few, ‘rather, ‘slightly, ‘somewhat,’ &c., used 
to denote an amount for which the strongest 
terms would be appropriate. Many of these 
sayings are of transatlantic origin, the dry 
humour of our cousins abounding in like phrases, 
Although such extravagances of expression and 
idea are deliberately and palpably untrue, they 
are so obviously employed without any intention 
to deceive, that they may be considered blameless 
of the pernicious aspects of a commonplace false- 
hood. For instance, when Artemus Ward tells us 
that on his recovery from fever he was so thin that, 
standing edgewise, he could not be seen at all, and 
that you might have cleaned the stem of a tobacco- 
pipe with either of his legs, he certainly does not 
mean us to believe that his emaciation had actually 
reached that painful extent. So, too, Dickens, in 
his preface to Barnaby Rudge, describing one of 
the two living originals from which the raven 
Grip was drawn, can scarcely intend that we 
should accept literally the statement that the bird 
ate a staircase, consisting of six wooden steps and 
a landing, before succumbing to a pound of white- 
lead taken internally. 

‘You might have heard a pin drop, is a 
tolerably strong expression in itself, frequently 
used in speaking of a sudden silence among a 
multitude of people; but the assertion that in a 
crowded hall at a critical moment the stillness was 
so perfect that ‘the accidental dropping of a pin 
reverberated like thunder, goes further. And 
the nigger must have been black indeed, upon 
whose skin charcoal made a white mark, 

An American had been bragging for some time 
in a public bar-room of various marvellous feats 
of swimming which he had witnessed or per- 
formed ; when an Englishman, who had listened 
in silent incredulity, bethought himself that he 
would defeat, or try to defeat, the boastful ‘Colonel’ 
with his own weapons. The old country, he 
considered, was able to beat the new at anything— 
even at fibs—if her sons tried; so he suddenly 
spoke up. 

‘Well, yes, Colonel,’ struck in the Britisher, 
‘those were big swims, I admit, that you = 
you’ve seen; but I’ve known one that beats 
yours hollow. Two years ago, I started from 

iverpool for New York in one of the Cunard 
boats. There was a little commotion and excite- 
ment on the wharf at leaving, and a man dived 
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into the water ; but we took no particular heed of 
it. Next morning, we remembered it, though, for, 
sure enough there was a man swimming abreast of 
us at the rate of fifteen knots an hour. We called 
out to him, and heaved him a rope, but he refused 
all assistance. At night of course, we lost sight of 
him ; but when the sun rose, there he was again, 
striking out as lively as possible. And so he 
stood by us all the way across, sometimes diving 
under our keel, and coming up on the other 
side ; sometimes playing round us like a dolphin, 
now on his back and now on his side ; now turning 
head over heels, wheel-fashion. But about two 
hours before we reached New York, he began to 
forge ahead, and soon distanced us altogether ; 
and when we got alongside, we found him stand- 
ing on the quay, dressed to receive us.’ 

The Yankee had eyed the speaker fixedly during 
his narration. ‘That’s a true yarn, I s’pose, 
stranger ?’ he said interrogatively. 

*O yes, quite true; I saw it myself, was the 
reply. 

‘You saw that man swim across from Liver- 
pool _ New York alongside yer steamer all the 
way 

Exactly? 

‘Stranger, did yer know that man ? 

‘Well, no!’ answered the Englishman canu- 
tiously ; ‘I didn’t know him; but I saw him, 
nevertheless,’ 

‘ Stranger, I was that man !? 

At the whist-table, one often hears exaggerated 
forms of expression, especially from the lips of 
experienced players, in sarcastic remonstrance with 
novices; witness the old aphorisms about the 
number of little children now running about shoe- 
less and in rags, because their fathers neglected to 
lead from five of a suit, and the only two excuses 
for not returning trumps—when you haven’t got 
one, and sudden death—and the like. ‘ What 
can one do against three such adversaries!’ was 
the vicious exclamation, when the trick was lost, 
of an old devotee of the game, whose partner 
was certainly not all that Cavendish could have 
desired. 

‘Why did you not lead spades?’ I once said, 
somewhat captiously, to a whist-player whose 
hand I had been overlooking, and who had played 
cautiously, when, as it seemed to me, after the 
event—the period at which it is so easy to give 
excellent advice—by leading differently he might 
possibly have scored more tricks, ‘That’s what I 
should have done,’ 

‘Ah,’ he replied, looking back over his shoulder 
at me through his spectacles calmly ; ‘you have 
the world before you, and none but yourself to 
consider, You have no wife and family dependent 
on you for bread, asI have. Had oe 4 been your 
case too, you would certainly have led spades.’ 

I should mention—to prevent misconception— 
that the stakes were sixpenny points. The same 
gentleman, when the conversation at the dinner- 
table touched on wife-beating, expressed his con- 
viction that the man who could lead from a single 
card was equally capable of striking a woman. 

Here is a fact which is not a ‘stretcher, though 
it might reasonably be taken for one. There is a 
railway in the Argentine Republic which has a 
great many small stations in the suburbs of Buenos 
Ayres. On this favoured line, the speed of the 
locomotives is so remarkable, that when people 


miss a train at one station, they not unfrequently 
drive on to the next, and catch it there! 

Sailors have’a great many queer sayings which 
certainly overstep the bounds of exact truth; such, 
for example, as the assertion that a ship is going 
so fast as to make her keel red-hot. I once sailed 
with a captain who constantly made use of the 
quaintest, and at the same time most harmlessly 
undeceptive mis-statements of this character. He 
had bought, at the last moment before sailing, 
two packets of writing-paper, which turned out to 
be of very inferior quality. 

‘Coarse? I believe you. Why, my pen kept 
fetching up against lumps of stuff like oatmeal in 
it. I gave it up at last, and tried the other packet ; 
but that was worse. If the first had oatmeal in it, 
this was full of Indian corn !’ 

Talking of the danger of cutting bread with the 
edge of the knife inclined towards one’s hand, he 
declared he had twelve married sisters in England, 
all with large families, and much in the habit of 
cutting bread and butter; every one of them was 
a finger or two short, in consequence of this 
baneful practice. 

One night at sea, meeting a large American 
steamer which displayed, in addition to her usual 
red and green side-lights and white mast-head 
light, several other coloured lamps as a night- 
signal, he exclaimed: ‘Why, here’s a druggist’s 
shop coming!’ And once, when he was fired on 
in Aspinwall by a drunken rowdy in mistake for 
somebody else, and had rushed into a store and 
hidden himself under the counter until matters 
were explained, he afterwards excused his apparent 
want of courage by the remark, that it was better 
to look a coward for five minutes, than to look 
a corpse for evermore ! 

We had a number of cats on board, of which he 
was very fond. A passenger who by no means 
shared this predilection for the feline race, made 
no secret of his views on the subject when the 
skipper’s pets came purring around like little 
harmoniums at breakfast-time. ‘I suppose, Cap- 
tain, said he, with infinite sarcasm in his tone, 
‘if provisions ran short, you would feed your 
crew on cats?’ 

‘Not while there were any passengers left,’ was 
the unexpected though well-deserved reply. 

Spaniards are anything but renowned for the 
sanitary condition of their dwellings, a fact of 
which a traveller soon becomes aware as he walks 
through the streets of a Spanish city. Yet they 
become most fastidious on board ship, if they get 
an occasional whiff from the bilges or the cattle- 
pens forward ; and it used to annoy our Captain 
exceedingly when they complained, ‘ Bilge- 
water!’ he used to exclaim, more forcibly than 
politely ; ‘they ’d be glad of it on their handker- 
chiefs at home !” 

He had a story, too, which he told with the 
drollest exaggeration of detail, about an occasion 
when he was out shooting, and sitting down on a 
bank to rest, found that he had perched himself 
on a hornet’s nest. The bank was tunnelled by 
them ; and as luck would have it, he had seated 
himself upon, and thus closed the only exit avail- 
able for the imprisoned insects. He dared not 
get up, lest they should swarm out in a body and 
sting him to death. There were millions of them, 
he said ; for the earth for yards around hummed 
and vibrated with their subterraneous raging, like 
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a high-pressure steamboat under way ; but there 
was no other orifice. At night, several others 
came home to go to bed, to whom he had to 
‘explain.’ I forget how long he sat there—a 
week, I think—much longer, at anyrate, than one 
would sit on a bank under ordinary circum- 
stances; but he could not raise the siege until 
the imprisoned hornets were all starved. 

He would not have been flattered by an obser- 
vation which I once overheard, and with which 
I had better conclude: ‘When one seafaring man 
corroborates the statement of another, he stamps 
it unmistakably as a “stretcher.”’ 


MY TROUBLES IN RUSSIA, 
TROUBLE THE SIXTH. 


I am up with—I had almost said the lark; but 
in the cause of truth, I must even descend to the 
level of the cocks and hens; for it is none other 
than a bevy of these unpoetical birds which have 
crowed and cackled me out of bed this morning. 
My bedroom window looks into a back court, 
where the stables are, and I behold a carriage. 
* At last!’ I say aloud, as I rush like a whirlwind 
through my toilet. AsI am tying on my hat— 
for I must make quite ready to start—Mina knocks 
at my door. 

‘Come in,’ I sing, too much elated to modify 
my voice into sobriety. 

‘Ah, Préuli is clever; she is up and dressed !’ 

‘Yes,’ I say, cutting her short; ‘and the car- 
riage has come to take me away, Mina!’ 

6 Ei, et, Préuli [No, no, Miss]; that is the great 
gentry’s carriage who are at breakfast in the wait- 
ing-room,’ she explains, 

‘Not the carriage from Waimel?’ I exclaim, 
sinking wofully into a chair. 

‘It is early still. Préuli must not expect too 
soon. It is only five o’clock, and the journey 
from Waimel is six hours; she must not expect 
before ten.’ 

There is reason in what Mina says; so I slowly 
untie my hat, and sigh as I mentally count the 
hours from five to ten. Five long hours, I think, 
before I need begin even to expect. 

‘I will serve Préuli’s breakfast in the waiting- 
room,’ Mina says at the door; ‘the kitchen is full 
of men,’ 

‘I will wait until those people are gone, I 
reply, as I take my stand at the window and 
watch them change the horses. The lumbering 
family chariot clatters out of the court, looking 
for all the world like an ill-favoured grasshopper 
on its high springs; and I listen until I hear the 
bell—without which the Russian coachman is 
loath to travel—ringing into the distance, 

I take my solitary meal, solemnly and slowly ; 
I stare vacantly out of the window; I go out 
and sit on my box in the veranda—but still no 


carriage, 

A bell in the distance! Iam in the middle of 
the road, shading my eyes with my hand, It is 
only a droschke, filled with students on their way 
to Dorpat. They are, as usual, noisy and idiotic ; 
so I deem it best to retire to my bedroom until 
they are gone ; but I leave the door ajar to listen. 
Of cours¢ they order beer, They must be Rus- 
sians and Germans, for they are mixing up the 
two languages. 


‘Mees M., Estvoood!’ I hear drawled out. They 
are reading the address on my handbag. ‘An 
English Mees.—I know her, Fritz; she has red 
hair and green spectacles,’ 

‘And they call her Meary !’ cackles another. 

‘No; hold your tongues! I remember the lady 
perfectly ; she is an ancient friend of my family, 
and I love her! True, she has only one eye; but 
she lost the other in a noble cause. It was 
scratched out whilst its owner was defending 
my honour against calumny” This witticism is 
received with a roar. 

‘Idiots! dolts!’ I hiss between closed teeth, 
and shut my door with a bang, I hear another 
roar of laughter, in which I faintly join, for the 
eye business amuses me. They-too rattle away. 
leaving cigar-ash and beer-dregs behind them ; and 
I return to my box-lid and my anxious watch. 

It is twelve o’clock at noon, and still no 
carriage! I can no longer sit still, but pace the 
veranda from side to side as I have seen a hyena 
do its cage. What amI todo? My letter must 
have miscarried. 

At this moment, the station-master—oh, wonder 
to relate !—condescends to seek me. ‘I fear there 
must be some mistake, Madam, about the carriage 
from Waimel,’ he says. ‘Of course you wrote ?’ 

‘Of course F did. And told my friends that 
I would leave Dorpat by diligence yesterday 
morning, 

‘Ah well, then, the letter must have miscarried, 
and it is no use waiting,’ 

‘But what shall I do?’ I cry. ‘I had better 
write again? 

‘That would oblige you to send a messenger, 
and you would have to stay here another night. 
No; you had better travel post,’ he suggests, 

Post! Why have I never thought of this? Of 
course I will take a postchaise. I must be 
demented not to have thought of it before. The 
station-master retires to give the orders and get his 
bill ; and in a few minutes I have turned my back 
—oh, how thankfully !—on that most dreary of 
stations. 

My readers, are you acquainted with that 
instrument of torture, a Russian postchaise? If 
you do not, avoid it as you would a pestilence, if 
you value your bones. It is a short, wooden cart, 
higher at the back than the front; it jolts, and, 
where the roads are rough, jumps along on two 
high wheels. Your seat is a wisp of straw at the 
bottom, and your luggage forms a rasping support 
for your back behind. You can only sit with 
your legs stretched straight out before you, which 
aes gon after the first hour is the rack. I have 

en in it an hour and more, and am holding my 
head with both hands, to prevent my brains 
jumbling together ; for we are tearing up a hill 
—we always tear up hills in Russia—in that 
most lovely part of Livonia called the ‘ Livonian 
Switzerland.” My driver has a wild, unkempt 
look—ferocious, [ think—as he shouts to his 
horses with upraised hand; but I am too much 
occupied with the care of my brains to trouble 
much about his appearance at present, Thank 
Providence, we are at the top of the hill, and 
at walking pace, the horses steaming with the 
exertion, and I can look about me, even with the 
cramp in my limbs, and admire the scenery. It 
is impressively wild and solitary. To my right, a 
steep hill rises, clad in dark-green firs, interspersed 
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with the graceful, feathery birch; to my left, a 
deep ravine, from which we are divided by a low 
wall. I can hear the water tumbling at its foot, 
though I cannot see it for trees. There is not so 
much as a peasant’s hut to remind me of human 
existence, We are alone with Nature. 

As I gaze—oh, woe is me!—my thoughts, I 
know not why, revert to an awful tale. 
heard of a murder which occurred last winter on 
the Neva. <A gentleman had left St Petersburg 
for Cronstadt in a droschke, and was never after- 
wards seen or heard of. It was presumed that 
the unfortunate man had been murdered by the 
driver, his pockets plundered, and his body 
thrust into one of the many holes in the ice. 
These things were of frequent occurrence. For 
several minutes, I see no more of the scenery. I 
am alone with this man. It could all be done in 
a few moments. No one would be any the wiser. 
He could murder me, throw my body over the 
wall, and take possession of my belongings, 
People would wonder for a time what had become 
of the English girl. My friends at Dorpat and 
Waimel would perhaps exchange letters on the 
subject, and lose themselves in surmises ; but they 
would never suspect my fate. And my own 
people would wonder, blame, and fret; would 
think perhaps that I had forgotten them, whilst 
my bones rotted in a Russian ravine. I look up 
at my driver. He is a powerful man, broad- 
shouldered, with long tawny hair flowing in the 
wind. At this moment, in my present state of 
mind, even a back-view suggests any number of 
murders! But it has evidently not occurred to 
him yet what a chance is here ; for he sits quietly 
on his box with slackened reins and listless mien. 
By degrees, however, as I am still alive and 
nothing is being done, I grow more calm; one 
cannot be always in a panic ; and I am inclined to 
laugh now at my foolish alarm, We have torn u 
more hills and walked along more levels, and 
have almost dismissed the disagreeable subject 
from my mind, when the chaise suddenly stops, 

The blood rushes to my heart. The driver is 
slowly descending. ‘Farewell, earth! Farewell, 
mother! You will never know the fate of your 

or child.’ He has thrown the reins on to the 

-horses’ backs, and turns and looks me full in the 
face. I do not know how I look or what I do; 
but he looks away again, and begins slowly to 
unbutton his coat. He is feeling in his pockets. 
Seeking the wherewith to murder me! I think. 
Not yet. It is a flask of vodki. He will make 
himself mad drunk, and then !—He takes a long 
pull. My heart beats so violently, that I seem to 
feel the chaise give a jerk at every throb. He 
returns the flask to his pocket, and fumbles 
again. I watch as one might watch an adversary 
who holds the muzzle of a pistol to one’s forehead. 
He brings out something—I cannot see distinctly 
from the over-straining of my eyes. It is—gracious 
powers !—a clasp-knife, and he clicks out a cruel 
glittering blade. I cover my eyes, and try to say 
my prayers. I am distractedly entreating for ‘my 
daily bread,’ poor wretched, half-crazed soul; and 
I am still not murdered, and there is perfect 
silence. So I take a peep at him through my 
fingers. He is searching his pockets again. This 
time, for a whetstone, to make the work more 
sure! I think. But I still watch with a grim, 


ing brown mass. What is it? I widen the 
breach between my fingers, and bring another 
eye to bear upon it. I cannot make it out, 
He is again groping in a pocket; and at length 
brings up a short stick, and I recognise it in 
a moment, and feel more steady—the gay china 
bowl of a pipe! He adjusts it to the stem, and— 


ad | hurrah! begins solemnly to shove down the brown 


mass into it with his pocket-knife. It is ‘ Karria 
Yaak!’ And he is not going to murder me, 

He fills his pipe, good, honest fellow ; lights it 
leisurely with a flint and steel, and leaning his 
mighty shoulder against a tree, surveys the country, 
as he dreamily draws in the smoke of his beloved 
weed, How could I have supposed that placid, 
sheepish face to belong to a murderer ? posi- 
tively blush for very shame at myself for my 
cowardly fancies, 

But now that this violent revulsion of fecling 
has come, an almost deadly languor overtakes me. 
I believe if he wanted to murder me now, I should 
scarcely struggle; my arms are like weights of 
lead. The chaise may jump over stones and do 
its worst. When we are again in motion, I fall into 
a heavy doze, and only regain consciousness when 
we are rattling over the round paving-stones of 
the little town of Verro. In a few minutes we 
are driving into the quiet grass-grown court of 
Waimel ; and I am tumbling out of the straw at 
the bottom of the chaise, a jaded, dusty, creased, 
dishevelled, hysterical bundle, into the arms of 
my friend. 

‘Why have you come upon us this way? Why 
did you not write, as was arranged, and we would 
have sent the carriage to meet you?’ are the 
breathless questions which greet me. 

‘I did write!’ I cry; ‘and I have been waiting at 
the office since yesterday afternoon,’ 

‘And we have never got your letter !’ 

An hour later, when we are seated, a merry party, 
round the tea-table, and I am relating the story of 
my adventures, a servant brings in the postbag. 
The contents are turned out. There are business 
letters for the Baron, the Dorpat and Riga 
Gazettes, and last of all, my retarded letter, which 
has cost me so much suffering. 

My story is done, though I have not told you 
one half of the troubles I have gone through. But 
before I take leave, I would give my readers a 
word of advice. If they love order, and would 
keep their heads cool and free from revolutionary 
rinciples, let them not make a lengthened stay in 

ussia ! 


THE MONTH. 
SCIENCE AND ARTS, 


An ancient aqueduct, built by the Emperor 
Augustus to supply Bologna with water, has, after 
a lapse of eighteen hundred years, been restored 
to its original use. A great part of the masonry 
had been altogether destroyed ; but that which had 
withstood the action of floods and other accidents 
was as hard as granite. The structure consisted of 
brick and stone cemented together with a mortar 
composed of volcanic sand and lime, 

Some months ago, we heard a great deal about 
the increase of myopia or short-sightedness in our 


despairing curiosity. He produces a strange-look- 


public schools, Professor Cohn has been led to 
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investigate the causes of the increase of the same 
disease in the German schools. He finds that in 
village schools the malady is almost unknown ; 
but as the towns are approached, where it may be, 
he supposes, greater calls are made upon the pupils, 
the number of cases gradually increases. More 
than this, the number increases from the lowest to 
the highest class in all these institutions, the 
short-sighted pupils becoming more so as they 
attain the higher honours. 

Professor Cohn attributes this lamentable state 
of things not to over-study so much as to badly 
constructed schools, furniture ill adapted for 
school-work, bad writing, and bad type. ‘This last 
item he considers of special importance, and 
urges that a reform should be commenced without 
delay. He suggests that inspectors of schools 
should gauge the type of the books in use at 
each particular school, and that those printed in 
type below a standard size, should without hesita- 
tion be rejected. 

According to an American paper, a fire lately 
occurred at the Etna Rubber Mills, Jamaica Plains, 
the cause of which was traced to a most unusual 
source. The solvent which is commonly used as a 
medium for the cement which fastens pieces of 
india-rubber cloth together, is naphtha, a highly 
inflammable liquid. It appears that in lifting a 
sheet of this cloth from a pile of the same material 
ready cut out for garments, enough electricity 
was evolved to cause a spark to pass between the 
sheet raised and the bulk of the cloth below. 
This spark set fire to the naphtha-cemented joints, 
or to the inflammable gas rising from them, and 
the whole room was soon in a blaze, Luckily, 
the fire was extinguished without any serious 
loss. 

The fourth of July celebrations, which are 
generally accompanied by fireworks, guns, and 
any implement which will make a noise, have 
been followed this year, in many of the American 
towns and cities, by quite an epidemic of lockjaw, 
which in many cases has proved fatal. This is 
due to a toy pistol, which, on account of its cheap- 
ness and general efficiency, has become very 
popular among the boys. It possesses an iron 
barrel, and is loaded with a blank cartridge ; but 
the trigger arrangements are not such as to 
recommend themselves to the advanced sportsman, 
inasmuch that, in the process of loading, the little 
weapon is apt to discharge itself without notice, 
severely injuring the hand of the operator. In 
the cases quoted, of which there were fifty in New 
York alone, the greater injury was generally 
caused by laceration, owing to small pieces of 
metal being blown into the flesh. The sale of 
those murderous weapons has been stopped ; and it 
is hoped that the vendors will not try to find a 
market for them on this side of the Atlantic. 

At the Bee Exhibition recently held at South 
Kensington, several novelties were shown, which 
were full of interest to all bee-keepers, Among 
these we select for notice a pair of gloves, or 


rather a double pair, which are said to render the 
hands perfectly secure against stings. The inner 
pair are knitted, and the outer pair made of 
cotton, the combination forming a fabric which 
cannot be pierced by the most pertinacious of 
bees. 

Some analogies between the sense of hearing 
and that of vision have recently been suggested by 
experiments instituted by Herr Urbanttschitsch. 
He placed tubes in the ears of the person experi- 
mented upon, and then brought near one ear a 
loudly sounding tuning-fork. This fork was then 
touched so as to considerably diminish, but not to 
stop its vibration. Its sound could not now be 
detected by the same ear—which seemed to be 
fatigued by its previous experience—but was 
plainly audible by the other ear. This fatigue 
seems to last from two to five seconds, and only 
affects the ear if the sound repeated is of the same 
pitch. If a different note be sounded, it is heard 
equally well by both ears. 

Such experiments as these are highly interesting 
and useful, as turning attention to a branch of 
science about which little is known. Diseases 
connected with the sense of hearing are unfortu- 
nately very common indeed, and doctors agree that 
the cases generally are of a very unsatisfactory 
nature, which means in plain words that they are 
not easy to cure. By careful experiment, it may 
be possible to throw some light upon many points 
which are at present obscure. 

Many investigators have at different times endea- 
voured to test the action of extreme cold upon 
vegetation ; but the seeds experimented upon have 
usually been those furnished with a thick skin. 
The effect of a temperature of minus one hundred 
and ten degrees upon seeds of a larger and softer 
kind, such as the Indian chestnut, has lately been 
determined by Herr Wartmann. The chestnuts 
were each protected by a covering of tinfoil, so 
that they might not be injured by the chemicals 
employed to reduce the temperature to the degree 
named, After being subjected to this intense cold 
for two hours, the chestnuts were planted—with 
the result that they germinated in the normal 
manner, It would be thus seen that this resist- 
ance to cold is not a peculiar property possessed 
by certain seeds, but is common to all. In the 
meantime, another scientist, Herr Howath, has been 
experimenting on the effects of extreme cold upon 
animals which are subject to the so-called winter 
sleep. He found that marmots, hedgehogs, &c., 
when subjected to great cold artificially, although 
not thrown into the hibernating state, recovered 
from a low temperature which must have killed 
most warm-blooded animals. 

Dr John Butler of New York has recently 
invented a little machine for the application of an 
electric current to the human body without a 
battery, and without such elaborate apparatus 
as requires the attendance of a skilled operator. 
The instrument consists of a metal roller covered 
with chamois leather, which at first sight appears 
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to be identical with one of those rollers used by 
paper-hangers for smoothing down their work. But 
on nearer inspection, it is found to possess a per- 
manent magnet, and an electro-magnet, the latter 
being set revolving when the roller is moved over 
the surface of the body. The instrument there- 
fore acts as a rubber, as well as an electric gene- 
rator ; and is said to give great relief in cases of 
nervous exhaustion, neuralgia, and many other of 
the ills which human flesh is heir to. 

Earnock Colliery—near Hamilton, Lanarkshire 
—has now been fitted with Swan (electric) lamps, 
and the experiment seems to give every satis- 
faction. This, however, is hardly a conclusive 
test as to the suitability of electric illumination 
for collieries generally, for the one in question is 
not a pit liable to gas-explosions. The drawback 
of electricity for this purpose is the possible pas- 
sage of a spark at any portion of the conducting 
wires and their fittings, which would inevitably 
be sufficient to fire an inflammable atmosphere. 
Some of the lamps used at Earnock Colliery are 
suspended from the roof, and are protected by 
strong glass globes and wire-guards. Others are 
fitted with cables, so that they can be moved about 
from place to place as required, That the light 
given is sufficiently intense, may be proved by the 
fact that photographs were lately taken in the 
depths of the colliery. 

We have until now regarded such monoliths as 
Cleopatra’s Needle as huge curiosities, whose like 
it would be difficult to produce by any means at 
our disposal. That other nations have thought 
the same, may be proved by the presence of a 
sister obelisk at Paris; and another which has 
lately crossed the Atlantic. But our American 
friends have detached a monolith from a quarry 
at Westerly, Rhode Island, before which these 
others must sink into insignificance. It measures 
one hundred and fifty feet long, by eight feet 
thick, and is estimated to weigh one thousand 
tons. The owners offer to dress it to the shape 
of an obelisk, and to erect it in New York for 
one hundred and fifty thousand dollars; and 
they are open to contracts for the production of 
obelisks of any pattern or size. 

With tunnels through mountains, tunnels beneath 
our streets, and a projected scheme for a tunnel 
beneath the Channel which separates us from our 
French neighbours, it is all-important that we 
should have some efficient means of ventilation, 
which will enable us to breathe in these subter- 
ranean passages without being half suffocated. 
This desirable end seems to have been practically 
accomplished in a certain tunnel which forms an 
approach to the bridge which crosses the Mississippi 
at St Louis. The ventilator there used consists of 
a high chimney made of boiler-plate, in which 
works a pneumatic screw, capable of discharging 
about four hundred thousand cubic feet per minute. 
The screw is worked by a hundred and twenty 
horse-power steam-engine, which also gives motion 
to a dynamo-electric machine which will furnish 
the tunnel with light. 


A most wonderful and interesting discovery has, 
as our readers doubtless know, been recently 
made in a gorge about four miles from the Nile, 
near Thebes. In a gallery two hundred feet 
long, hewn out of the solid rock, were found 
no less than thirty-nine mummies of royal and 
priestly personages who lived about three thousand 
years ago, Among these are the remains of King 
Thutmes III. and of King Ramses II. The first- 
named ordered the construction of the so-called 
‘Cleopatra’s Needle,’ which now stands on the 
Thames Embankment ; and the latter placed upon 
the same monument a list of his titles and honours, 
about two hundred and seventy years later. In 
addition to these mummies, there have been found 
numerous papyri, some of enormous length. When 
these are deciphered, we may hope that they may 
add much to the records of Egyptological discovery. 
It is believed that these remains were removed from 
their place of sepulture, and hidden in this spot 
at the time of foreign invasion. They are mostly 
in a wonderful state of preservation ; the garlands 
of flowers which loving hands had placed round 
the bodies three thousand years ago, having the 
appearance of those which might have been 
gathered only a few months ago; while the exqui- 
site paintings which adorn the mummy cases 
appear to be as fresh as if they had just come 
from the brush. 

Practical geology on an extensive scale is now 
engaging the attention of the United States 
Census Bureau, At first sight, there seems little 
connection between what we understand by a 
census, and geological science. And we may sup- 
pose that it is only by the accident of convenience 
that the Bureau is charged with this special duty. 
Samples of every kind of stone, each measuring 
four cubic inches, are being collected from every 
part of America, These are being examined as 
to their durability in different localities, and their 
adaptability for different purposes. The result 
has already been that many stones which have 
hitherto been used only for rough underwork, 
are now found susceptible of receiving a high 

olish, and serving as corner-stones if required. 
n one case it was discovered by chemical analysis 
that a wegen’ rock, a kind of sandstone, con- 
tained about sixteen per cent. of phosphoric acid, 
rendering it far more valuable as a fertiliser than 
as a stone for building purposes. Had we had 
such a collection to refer to at the time that the 
present Houses of Parliament were built, we 
should not have had now to deplore the rapid 
decay of architectural adornments which have 
been carved in a material non-resistant to atmo- 
spheric influences. 

An application of the induction balance in- 
vented by Professor Hughes, was employed 
to determine the exact position of the bullet in 
President Garfield’s body. Our readers will per- 
haps remember that the induction balance depends 
for its action upon a movable coil of wire sliding 
upon a wooden bar between two fixed coils, 
through which an electric current is passing, 
The iduced current in the movable coil varies 
with its proximity to the fixed coils, and these 
variations are made evident to the operator by 
an attached telephone. In such a delicate instru- 
ment, the near presence of any mass of metal must 
affect its action more or less ; and by working in 
this direction, and treating a hidden bullet as 
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the disturbing mass, its exact position can be 
calculated with accuracy. 

The application of electricity to the purposes 
of surgery is in these days no new thing ; but a 
machine lately invented by Dr Bonwill of Phila- 
delphia is of such a startling character, that it 
may well be styled a novelty. The surgical engine 
invented by him, and generously placed at the 
disposal of his fellow-creatures without the pro- 
tection of a patent, is intended for amputations, 
and operations generally where the removal of 
bone is required, It consists of a set of drills 
and circular saws, which, by suitable gearing, are 
revolved at a very high velocity. By the use of 
this apparatus, operations are performed very 
rapidly, and in a far neater manner than by the 
unaided hand. Already giving satisfaction in the 
United States, the novel contrivance may be said 
to be on its trial here, for the inventor has pre- 
sented one of the engines to St Bartholomew’s 
Hospital. We shall probably soon hear what our 
surgeons think of it, 

Wool-sorters’ disease, a mild form of the terrible 
Siberian Plague, has lately formed the subject of 
a Report by Professor Brown. Inferior sorts of 
wool clipped from animals which have died of 
Anthrax, represent the source of infection, the 
disease itself being due to a microscopic plant in 
the fluids of the body. Professor Brown suggests 
that the importation of mixed wools should be 
prohibited, and that suspected or inferior samples 
should be isolated, with a view to their disinfection 
at the port of arrival, It is to be feared that no 
law would prevent unscrupulous traders from 
mixing wools, were it to their profit to do so; and 
in any case it would cp oo the services of experi- 
enced wool-sorters to detect such mixture. The 
whole subject is fraught with difficulties, which it 
would seem impossible to obviate. 

Another projected ship-canal must be added to 
the long list of such ventures which are now occu- 
pying the attention of engineers in all parts of the 
civilised world, The new water-way is to con- 
nect the North Sea with the Baltic, by a cutting 
through the land from Gliickstadt to Kiel, so as to 
save a journey of about six hundred miles round 
the peninsula of Denmark. The canal will be 
fifty miles long—less than half the length of 
the Suez Canal; and, as in the case of the 
latter, the engineers intend to utilise small lakes 
which lie in the way. It is said that an Eng- 
lish Company are engaged in negotiations for 
the execution of the work. However this may 
be, it is certain that English ships would benefit 
by the enterprise ; for the route from Yarmouth 
to St Petersburg could then be traced by a 
straight line. 

We recently described the ‘detective camera’ 
invented by Mr Bolas for taking photographs of 
unsuspecting subjects. A more simple and port- 
able piece of mechanism has lately been devised 
by M. Bonnaud, and judging by the specimens 
which we have seen, it is certainly a most effective 
apparatus, It is nothing more or less than an 
opera-glass with the fittings of a camera. The 
larger end of one barrel is fitted with a ground 
glass screen, on which the image is focused. The 
other barrel holds a tiny gelatine plate, which only 
requires a momentary exposure to receive a photo- 
paris impression. In action, the contrivance is 

eld against the chest, and the touch of a trigger 


uncovers the lens. The pictures taken are cir- 
cular, and about the size of a crown-piece, but so 
perfect in detail, that in the case of one before us, 
the number and letter on a policeman’s collar 
can, with the aid of a lens, be easily read. These 
Tom Thumb cameras are not yet in the market ; 
but it is with some reason anticipated that they 
will be widely used. When these and similar 
contrivances become common, we shall indeed 
be surrounded by a cloud of witnesses to our 
actions, whose evidence it will be impossible to 
impeach, 

M. C. Bombonnel has issued a manifesto addressed 
‘to the sportsmen of all countries,’ inviting sub- 
scriptions to a vast lion-hunting preserve which 
he intends to found in the wilds of Algeria, A 
pavilion fitted with every appliance and luxury 
for the hunters’ comfort, is to form the centre of 
this unique establishment. Lions and panthers 
are to be attracted to the surrounding forest by 
the presence of old and broken-down animals, 
such as horses, mules, goats, &c., which are to 
serve as bait. When the wild beasts find such 
food provided for them, they will soon learn to 
congregate in the neighbourhood, when the noble 
sportsmen (!) will, from a secure ambuscade, drop 
bullets into them. We sincerely hope that sub- 
scribers will be so few in number that this estab- 
lishment will never get beyond the paper stage. 
Sport ceases to have any healthy life or nobleness 
about it, when projected in this cold-blooded 
manner. The cruel suggestion with reference to 
the poor dumb brutes worn out in the service of 
man, will be quite enough to turn British sports- 
men from the scheme. 

Under the name of Béndiger or ‘Tamer, an 
Austrian chemist some time ago offered to sell to 
his government the secret of an anzsthetic which 
he had discovered. This compound had, he 
claimed, the property of rendering a human being 
utterly prostrate and defenceless in the space of a 
few seconds. The Austrian government not only 
refused to deal with the matter, but forbade the 
inventor, under pain of criminal proceedings, to 
divulge the secret to any one, or to continue his 
experiments in the same direction. Writers of 
sensational romance have thus lost a most useful 
auxiliary in carrying out their plots; they must 
therefore still continue to credit chloroform with 
the same attributes, in spite of the well-known 
fact that chloroform is far from instantaneous 
in its effects, 

The Science and Art Department proposes to 
establish night-classes in rural parishes, in order 
to bring before those chiefly interested the scien- 
tific principles of farming. In West Somerset, a 
series of meetings is to be held, with a view of 
enlisting the help of the farmers in this meri- 
torious scheme. We fear that there will be some 
difficulty in persuading farm-labourers that there 
is any science in operations to which they have 
been accustomed all their lives, and about which 
they consider they know more than anybody else. 
Still the scheme is worth a trial, 

It is a remarkable fact that the death-rate of 
the French metropolis, compiled for the period 
comprehended between the 15th and the 2lst of 
July 1881, gave an increase of fifty per cent. above 
the average of other years, We find it stated that 
the average number of deaths per day in Paris 
varies from one hundred and twelve to one hun- 
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dred and twenty-five; and that during the unusual 
heat of this exceptionally hot July, it actually rose 
to one hundred and ninety-two. A printed state- 
ment now before us gives us to understand that 
‘there has been no epidemic; but five hundred 
people died in Paris that week, who would have 
survived if the temperature had been normal.’ 
Taking the foregoing in conjunction with the vast 
number of deaths from sunstroke known to have 
occurred in America, it will readily be seen how 
enormously the death-rate of any city becomes 
augmented during times of great climatic changes 
alone, and quite apart from the visitation of a 
specific disease. 

It seems that for some time past there has been 
extensively employed throughout Germany a pecu- 
liar fluid substance, which has received the name 
of Carbolineum, and which being almost as fluid as 
water, is very readily applied not alone to wood- 
work, but to hempen goods generally. Its pecu- 
liar recommendation is due to the fact that it 
forms an excellent preservative agent for articles 
liable to contact with damp soil, or for such as 
are purposely destined for prolonged immersion in 
water; for example, wooden piles and the mesh- 
work of fishing-nets. The new preservative is an 
oil, apparently of the petroleum class, and has 
been found to contain, amongst other compounds, 
about ten per cent. of carbolic acid. One peculiar 
feature possessed by it is, that while it freely sinks 
into wood exposed to its action, and which it 
materially hardens, it does not close up the pores, 
Probably, Carbolineum will soon find its way 
into England, 

Last month we noticed the fact that the Reserve 
Squadron, under the command of H.R.H. the 
Duke of Edinburgh, had dropped into the German 
Ocean a machine known as Vanderberg’s Sea 
Messenger. This apparatus consists of a floating 
iron box, in three water-tight compartments ; the 
middle one of which is for the reception of docu- 
ments, The Sea Messenger dropped by the 
Squadron, as above mentioned, has since been 
found on the Norwegian coast. It had travelled 
between four and five hundred miles; and 
the documents it contained, one of which was 
signed by the Duke of Edinburgh, were quite 
uninjured, The invention is likely to super- 
sede the time-honoured but more destructible 
bottle, as a medium of intelligence from ships 
at sea, 


OCCASIONAL NOTES. 
ANOTHER GREAT ALPINE TUNNEL PROPOSED. 


In our number for Nov. 18, 1880, an account 
‘was given of the principal tunnels in the world, 
the nature of their construction, with the cost, &. 
Hitherto, the greatest wonder in the world of tun- 
nels has been that of St Gothard, which is forty- 
eight thousand nine hundred and fifty-two feet in 
length, or eight thousand eight hundred and fifty- 
nine feet longer than the Mont Cenis Tunnel, 
And now it is under the consideration of the 
French government to construct another great 
Alpine tunnel, in order to bring Paris and the 
north of France into more direct communication 
with Italy. Two projects are on foot with this 
view. One is to strike a tunnel through the 
Simplon or the Great St Bernard, and the other is 


tunnel under Mont Blanc would be forty-four 
thousand two hundred and ninety-two feet in 
length ; while that under the Simplon would be 
sixty thousand seven hundred and nineteen feet, 
or eleven and a half miles, The latter would there- 
fore be the longest tunnel yet constructed, though 
it would not be at so great an altitude as those 
above mentioned. It is not, however, expected 
that the Simplon tunnel will receive much encour- 
agement, that through Mont Blanc being the 
more advantageous of the two proposed, shortening 
the distance between Paris and Brindisi by twenty- 
four miles, while affording great facilities for the 
we of commodities between France and 


A HUMANE RABBIT TRAP. 


A trap for the killing of rabbits, the invention of 
Mr Thomas Douglas, a gamekeeper, and called ‘The 
Douglas Rabbit Trap,’ has just been patented by 
Messrs Mortimer & Sons, 86 George Street, Edin- 
burgh. Its specialties are, that it is more humane 
than the old traps, as the rabbit is killed outright, 
instead of having to suffer a lingering death with 
broken legs ; and it will not capture anything but 
that for which it is set, dogs and other animals 
thus running no risk, as at present, of being 
maimed, It is fixed in rabbit holes, not in their 
runs; and the hands of the person setting it are 
not so likely to suffer damage or mutilation as 
they are from the toothed trap, The new trap has 
been shown in operation gamekeepers, 
rabbit-trappers, and others well qualified to judge 
of its adaptability for the purpose intended, and 
these agree in recommending it as in every way 
greatly superior to the dangerous, pain-inflicting 
traps, hitherto used. Further particulars may be 
had from Messrs Mortimer, as above. 


THE TWIN PLANTS. 


Two ivy plants grow kindly on my wall—’ 

One from the leafy nest by Ridal Mere ; 
The other drank the dews of Greta Hall, 

Where Derwent spreads its mirror, calm and clear. 
And like the souls of their two Bards entwining, 

Entwine these sister-plants through shade and sun, 
Till, o’er my porch in glossy verdure shining, 

Sprung from two stems, they seem to spring from one. 
Southey and Wordsworth, who in thought may sever ? 
In fame and love they bloom in Brotherhood for ever. 

A. 
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